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the King not giving the least token to change the religion but much to
the contrary". Reresby moved in Tory circles, and it may well be that
the Church and King men, who had no incentive to look below the sur-
face for reasons to suspect the King whom they had done so much to
bring in, were satisfied that their own predominance and the quiet state
of affairs which had existed for the past four years would continue.
Reresby, however, discounted the apprehensions of his friend Halifax,
who was not given to accepting things at their face value and who saw
in James's beginnings in the Irish army, where he had already begun to
give commissions to Catholics, signs of trouble to come. In England,
too, Halifax scented danger in James's indiscreet and repeated statements,
from the first month of his reign, that he would insist on obtaining from
Parliament the revenues for life, and without conditions. A further
event of great significance, though no notice was taken of it at the time,
was the issue on May n of the first of many orders in favour of loyal
(sc. Catholic) recusants.

But meanwhile James, though he was certainly indiscreet about his
aspirations towards arbitrary power, was in other respects successfully
concealing his intentions. Until Sunderland arrived at a full participa-
tion in his secret plans it was to the French ambassador alone that he
could speak freely about his projects for the benefit of his Church. A
few days after his accession he first broached the subject to Barrillon,
and at that time he took a very reasonable view of the situation: he
limited his aspirations to the repeal of the penal laws, and he fully
admitted the necessity for caution and patience; he showed, however,
characteristic simplicity in expecting the co-operation of the Tories.

This Prince [wrote Barrillon] has thoroughly explained to me
his intentions with regard to the Catholics, which are to grant
them entire liberty of conscience and the free exercise of their
religion; this is a work of time and it can be brought about only
step by step. His Britannic Majesty's plan is to achieve it by the
assistance of the episcopal party which he regards as the royalist
party.

A week later James was more sanguine; he derived confidence from
the fact that even the declaration of his faith had been insufficient to
disturb public calm or to rouse suspicions of his intentions in the minds
of responsible persons. He persuaded Barrillon to believe that Parlia-
ment would consent immediately to put a stop to the persecution of the
Catholics and to permit them to worship in their own houses, and that
objection would be raised to the employment of Catholics in military
and civil posts (other than those in the royal household) only from fear